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pained, as I passed by, on seeing the lightness of 
their conduct whilst engaged in what they call 
a devotional act; that I could not however be 
surprised at it, if they truly looked on that image 
before them as what it really is,—nothing but a 
piece of wood, carved by man’s device, which 
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with great cruelty, felt awful to me. 
Naples. He aye under date of Eleventh Mo. 


22d, 1819: o-day I visited the foundling 
ends hospital, which is a very large establishment. 
About 80 nuns have the principal charge of it. 


“Then I proceeded to proclaim to them the 
Lord Jesus Eirist, as the only Saviour of sinners, 
the only hope of salvation, the way, the truth 
and the life, without whom no man can come to 
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= a long corridor, — by several of the | faithfully into Italian, of which I could judge. | this the case, could men oppress one another? 
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The nuns and the other priests said several times, 
‘ This is the truth,’ or ‘it is so” The counten- 
ances of the girls had much altered ; they hung 
down their heads, and tears flowed from some of 
their eyes. Thus did my blessed Master enable 
his poor servant in a popish church, assisted by 
priests, to bear testimony to his blessed truth, 
and against the superstitious worship that those 
poor girls were offering to a carved piece of 
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gh he © Stitution, we passed the door of their chapel 
which was open. I saw the girls, with several 
nuns, on their knees before a large Madonna, or 
representation of the Virgin Mary, very richly 
and finely dressed. Wax candles were burning 
before it. They were singing to the image, but 
at the same time their these were towards us, 
laughing. My soul was sorrowful on beholding 
them, and their superstition and idolatry. The 
chief of the priests who were with me asked if I 
did not wish to go into the church to see the 
girls at their devotions. I told him I should 
like to do so if it were proper. I felt a strong 
inclination to go in, but, as from religious prin- 
ciple I do not uncover my head in any place as 
if it was holy ground, I was unwilling to give 
offence to anybody by going in. The nuns said, 
nobody here would be offended at it. The priests 
also said, ‘ We have on our heads our cossacks ; 
your hat is to you no more than these are to us, 
especially as it is from religious principle that 
you act.’ Then I told them I would go in on 


ness prevailed over all.” 


“ After we came out, some more of the nuns 
collected about us, and in answering some of 
their questions, I further unfolded to them what 
acceptable worship to God consisted in, and also 
what is the only hope of salvation. No man 
can save his brother, or give to God a ransom 
for his soul ; that, therefore, it is great presump- 
tion for any to attempt to take upon themselves 
to pronounce absolution from sin on a sinner. 
After opportunities of this sort, I sometimes 
marvel that they do not lay hands upon me; but 
here, on the contrary, they parted from me in 
ac tenderness, and with expressions of satisfaction 
condition, that, if apprehended it was required | with my visit. Surely this is the Lord’s doing; 
of me by the Lord to communicate anything to | blessed and reverend is his Name.” 
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uitender for me. He very readily agreed to do so. We ce of speech. “I represented to him what | Father. Much seriousness was over the assem- 
while all went in. Besides the girls, most of the nuns 
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Were in the room about their great Madonna. 
When they had concluded singing their hymn, 
I told them how greatly my heart had been 





West Indies, of the depravity and vices of many 


priests and monks, what a reproach they are to| slavery, and the guilt of slaveholders.” 
Christianity, and what corruption they are the 
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means of spreading widely over the mass of the 
people. I then stated what is the sacred office 
of a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, a priest 
of God; what the qualifications for that office 
should be, and who alone can bestow them. As 


dear Master helped his poor servant to do the 
work required. I was enlarged in setting forth 
the love of Him who has loved us whilst sinners, 
and has commanded us to love one another as 


Could they wage war against oneanother? Could 
they hold their fellow-men, of any color or na- 
tion, in bondage? The Lord’s power came over 
the meeting in such a manner as to bring con- 
viction to the minds of the people, and serious- 


It probably required as much faithfulness to 
the convictions of duty, thus to proclaim the 
gospel of freedom in a slave-holding community, 
as it had before done, to preach the spiritual 
nature of religion and worship among the priests 
and officials of the papal church. The same 
honesty was shown in a meeting held at Lynch- 
burg, Va., about two months afterwards. 
says of it, “The Lord was near and good, He 
strengthened me to proclaim his Gospel. 
his love and mercy, the Redeemer has come to 
deliver us from the bondage of sin, and has com- 
manded us to love one another as He has loved 
us. Can we say that we love our fellow-men, if 
we act towards them contrary to what we would 
they should do towards us? Should we think 
that those who are now held under the galling 
yoke of bondage, acted justly towards us, were 
they to rivet the same heavy chains upon us that 
they are now laden with? The slaves, equally 


had beheld in many places in Europe and the| bly, and none made any opposition, though I 
fally set before them the unrighteousness of 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 362.) 

1795. Eighth Mo. 19th.—Hiring horses and 
a man to take them back, we came about thirty 
miles to Frenchman’s Bay, and the next day 
we reached the house of Paul Dudley, who was 
a very kind man. He offered his boat and 
hands to take us near thirty miles; but it being 
rainy, we tarried here till the day following, 
and then were taken down Frenchman’s Bay to 
the Blue Hills. 

2ist.—On the way to Penobscot we had a 
pleasant passage; and I had to admire the good- 
ness of the Lord, in opening and preparing my 
way. Blessed be his excellent Name, doth my 
soul say, tremblingly, in awful fear and love! 

The next day we hired horses to cross a neck 
of Jand about six miles, and then went by water 
to Penobscot. Feeling poor in mind, and hear- 
ing of an opportunity to go on farther by water, 
we had liked to have gone; but perceiving an 
opening unexpectedly for a meeting here next 
day, we concluded to tarry—having one in the 
morning, and also another in the afternoon— 
solid and profitable, I hope. The people’s be- 
havior was commendable. I was comforted, and 
some benefit, perhaps, was received by individ- 
uals among them. 

24th.—After leaving Penobscot, we crossed 
the bay, about fourteen miles to Ducktrap, and 
had a small, solid meeting among the people 
there that afternoon; they behaved well. The 
next day we hired a man and horses to take us 
to Camden, on Penobscot Bay ; and on the day 
following had a small meeting there, which I 
thought was favored. Here I bought a horse, 
bridle and saddle, and rode to Broad Bay, where 
(27th) we had a satisfactory meeting at the 
widow Chapman’s house; in which deep impres- 
sions were made on some minds, and we were 
brought near to each other, although outwardly 
strangers. In the afternoon we proceeded about 
fifteen miles to the widow Kennedy’s, near 
Sheepsgut Ferry; and on the da following, 
reached to our Friend Jeremiah ihe at 
Durham. 

29th.—From hence, proceeding to Falmouth, 
in company of several Friends, on First-day were 
at meeting there, which was, as I thought, poor 
and dull. The weather was warm, and riding 
thus on horseback was trying to my shattered 
condition ; yet I am favored. All praise be- 
longs to the Lord: I have been fully convinced 
in this my pilgrim-like journey for the good of 
souls, that nothing belongs to man, nor the con- 
trivance of men, in putting forward the Lord’s 
work. 

Ninth Mo. 2nd.—From Faimouth we came to 
Sandwich, where we had two meetings, one of 
which was public; the other with our Friends, 
selected. These were exercising, but I believe 
they ended well. Hard labor and much poverty 
seem to be my allotment; but let me not mur- 
mur. The Lord has hitherto helped me. 

3rd.—From hence we are to journey to Co- 
hoes, in Vermont; at which place we arrived on 
the 4th. I was much weary. We had two 
meetings the day following, being First-day. 
One of them was held in a school-house, in a 
good degree solid; the other in a Baptist Meet- 
ing-house, large, but interrupted by the people’s 
going out and in. It is often so when we consent 
to hold meetings in the houses which belong to 
people of other societies. I believe we ought 
carefully to feel our way, even when their houses 
are offered freely. Here I met with my Friend 
Henry Hull, from Nine Partners. 


7th.—I had a meeting in Sharon, near Bas- 
sett’s, which was large; but it suffered loss by a 
Friend speaking rather too much about his own 
convincement. My mind was distressed hereby ; 
and my desires are that Friends of the Ministry 
may be well guarded against branching out im- 
properly when silence might be more useful 
near a meeting’s conclusion. 

9th.— We now set out for Danby, through a 
mountainous country, which we reached the 
next day. My journey since I left my habita- 
tion, I think, amounts to near two thousand 
miles by land and water, till I came to this 
place; and I am thankful that I feel in a good 
measure comfortable, after the fatigue which has 
attended such a long travel. 

10th.—At Danby we had a meeting that was 
large, and exercising. I thought the people’s 
minds were too much outward, and not attentive 
to the true foundation. The next day had a 
favored meeting at Mount Holly, on the Green 
Mountain in Vermont, where no meeting of 
Friends was ever held before. The people sat 
commendably. Several of them invited us to 
their houses; but believing myself clear, I chose 
rather to leave them in the hand of the Lord. 

12th.—Next at Walling’s Valley, a little vil- 
lage, we had a large and good meeting, where 
there had not been any held by Friends before. 
A Baptish minister was present, who seemed to 
be tendered. The height of the mountain here 
seemed awful, exceeding any that I had seen. 
Some people suppose that much more rain and 
snow fl on them than doth in a level country. 
Oh! the sympathy I have received from those 
who dwell in these rough places; many of them 
in poor cottages covered with bark or straw. 

13th.—I was at Danby Meeting again, it being 
the first of the week, and seemed to be a dull 
season ; yet some ability to labor amongst them 
was afforded. Several things opened in my 
mind concerning the free use of distilled spirits, 
and tobacco; and I had to tell them I was ap- 
prehensive these things were not introduced 
amongst us by the dictates of Truth; but that 
they rather came in by stealth, as a thief in the 
night, and stand behind the curtain of custom, 
as many other evils do; causing weakness among 
us as a people ; yet, that I believed the Lord’s re- 
fining work would go forward, and prevail over 
all opposition, but gradually ; and that a refor- 
mation is begun. Therefore let not the little 
ones be discouraged. For though the first who 
step forth to change evil customs may meet with 
exercise and sore conflicts, yet as they stand 
single and keep humbly resigned to the Lord’s 
disposal, their reward will be sure. 

14th—Leaving Danby, I came to Easton; 
and on the 16th crossed the North River, to the 
week-day meeting at Saratoga; which was a try- 
ing season. The day following, I went back to 
their Monthly Meeting at Easton; at the close 
whereof the shutters were opened at my request, 
and I was exercised in close labor with Friends 
of both sexes on the subject of a reformation, 
having to touch on the particular things which, 
as above, were mentioned at Danby; also on 
the harm arising from extensive trade; advising 
that children be brought up to industry, ete. 

18th.—Travelling to White Creek, the follow- 
ing day I had a large and solid meeting there; 
after which, an aged man came to me and said, 
he “had thought much of being a Quaker, yet 
had been afraid to join them; but this day the 
Truth had been bots to his comfort ;” and 
at parting he expressed his wish that the Lord 
might prosper his work in my hand, 

20th.—The following (First-day), I was at 


Pittstown Meeting—the first which was held ip 
their new meeting-house, being a large gather. 
ing. I believe the Truth was in dominion amon 
us; and it seemed marvellous to see such a mix 
multitude sit so still and solid. 

23rd.—The next meeting was among Friends 
of Coeyman’s Patent; large, and solid. At the 
close of the public sitting, I had an opportunity 
with Friends by themselves. Here way opened 
for close labor respecting the necessity of refor- 


‘mation, as things amongst them were much out 


of order, and too much lukewarmness prevalent, 
I was also at their Monthly Meeting next day, 
where I was engaged to labor with both sexes 
on the necessity of reformation; and had to 
touch on the same subjects as in other places, 
concerning foreign trade, rum, tobacco, etc., ex- 
horting to that of more true moderation, tem- 
perance, etc.; with the use of our own country 
produce. 

26th.—After that, I had a meeting at Cliney- 
kills; a solid, favored season—said to be the 
largest known to be in that place. A hope was 
expressed by some that the Lord would bless 
my labors. 

27th.—The next was at New Britain—a large 
and solid meeting; and another at Steven-town, 
in the afternoon; where power was given to 
labor fervently for the good of souls. 

I am this day sixty-four years old; and am 
at times deeply humbled in beholding how my 
way has been opened, and every kindness neces- 
sary have I witnessed from all sorts of people; 
with a capacity to undergo hard. travellia 
through scenes and places where to human view 
it seemed impossible. In the arm of the Lord 
is all strength and sufficiency. 


(To be continued.) 





Laura Bridgman. 


Here was a human being that in girlhood 
was powerless to see, speak or hear. Her sense 
of smell was destroyed, and that of taste im- 
paired. Only the sense of touch was left. 

Cut off from all intercourse with the world, 
shut out from communication with a livin 
creature, from all interchange of affection a 
human sympathy, her being was imprisoned in 
a darkness that seemed to be forever impenetra- 
ble. Mind and soul were apparently entombed 
where no ray of light or knowledge could reach, 

Such was Laura Bridgman when Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe first saw her. His self-imposed task 
was to let light into her mind, to enable her to 
communicate with the world, to rescue her in- 
tellect from the darkness in which it was en- 
veloped. 

To others the task seemed: hopeless. The great 
philanthropist, realizing its difficulties, under- 
took it with serene confidence and resolution. 
By a patience that was simply sublime and a 
skill which he alone possessed, he achieved 
success that has been the wonder and admiration 
of the world. 

In 1873 the teacher wrote of the pupil: 

“She enjoys life quite as much, more proba- 
bly, than most persons do. She reads whatever 
book she finds in raised print, but especially the 
Bible. She makes much of her own clothing, 
and can run a sewing-machine. She seems hap- 
piest when she can find some person who knows 
the finger alphabet and can sit and gossip with 
her about acquaintances, the news and general 
matters. Her moral sense is well developed.” 

It is a beautiful lesson, that with all her afflic 
tions, Laura Bridgman lived a long life of use 
fulness and happiness.—New York Herald. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


A Visit to Westerly, R. 1. 

I left home on the 31st of Fifth Month, to at- 
tend the funeral of a valued Friend, at Wester- 
ly, Rhode Island. 

The ride along the Sound from New York to 
Stonington was interesting. The various public 
buildings about New York City and harbor, the 
Battery at the south end of Manhattan Island, 
the beautiful bridge from the city to Brooklyn 
(under which we passed), the narrow strait or 

te which separates Long Island from the State 
of New York, where the rocks formerly made 
the passage dangerous to vessels, until removed 
by extensive mining and blasting a few years 
since—all added to the interest of the voyage. 

It was a beautiful evening, and we greatly 
enjoyed the quiet and smoothness of our pas- 
sage, the glory of the setting sun and the shining 
of the full moon on the waters. On reaching 
Stonington, where the boat stops, we remained 
quietly in our berths, until it was time to prepare 
for the morning train to Westerly. On the 

latform at Westerly we were accosted by a 

ackman, who said he had directions to take us 
to the house of Charles Perry, the Friend whose 
funeral we had come to attend. We found the 
front door unfastened and went in, and took 
seats in the sitting-room, until some of the family 
came to welcome us. 

In the forenoon we attended their meeting for 
worship, which Friends keep up at that place. 
There were some 45 persons present at it, which 
we were told is about the usual number. It was 
a good meeting, in which a degree of religious 
exercise was felt. There are some valuable 
elderly Friends belonging to this Meeting, and 
some thoughtful and seriously-minded ones of 
middle age, who feel in measure the responsi- 
bility of rightly training their young children. 
But in regard to the younger branches of the 
Society, it seemed evident, that they had felt the 
effect of being brought up in a community 
where the number of members was few, and 
where they had not had the strength to be de- 
rived from the example and companionship of 
those of their own age of the same religious 
persuasion, and holding the same testimonies. 

A desire was early felt, and it continued and 
increased during our tarriance with this inter- 
esting group, not only for their own growth in 
that heavenly knowledge which pertains to ever- 
lasting life, and which is received through sub- 
mission to the working of Divine Grace in the 
heart ; but that they might be increasingly con- 
cerned to uphold the principles and practices 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends, from 
a conviction that these are among the fruits of 
that Spirit of Christ which operates on man for 
his redemption from sin and evil. 

A tender spirit was manifested by some of 
these dear Friends, especially at the time of the 
funeral, on Second-day afternoon (Sixth Mo. 2d), 
where we were favored with a very solemn op- 
portunity. 

A visitor to this section of country can searce- 
ly fail to be impressed with the multitude of 
boulders of rock, some of them many feet in 
diameter, which thickly strew the surface of the 
ground, and are more or less deeply imbedded 
in it. In many places one cannot dig far below 
the surface without striking upon similar bould- 
ers. On the farms much of the loose stone has 
been built into massive walls which enclose the 
fields. The fields are made small and the walls 
thick, and thus much of the material is utilized. 
But some of the fields still retain so many rocks 
that ploughing them must be a very difficult, if 


not impracticable undertaking—so that they are 
reserved for pasture. 

These boulders belong to the Drift formation, 
a term used by geologists to include the gravel, 
sand and stones which are spread over the sur- 
face of some parts of the Continent, without 
being sorted and deposited in layers by the 
agency of rivers or waters. 

The Drift occurs over nearly all Canada, New 
England, Long Island, and the Western States 
of the same latitude. It is supposed that in a 
former period, the northern part of the Conti- 
nent of America was covered with an immense 
sheet of ice, or glaciers, and that this in its pro- 
gress southward carried with it the enormous 
mass of rocks and other material, which now 
constitute the drift—just as the glaciers in the 
Alps and other places are seen to do at the pre- 
sent time. Near the termination of these gla- 
ciers, at the place where the melting of the ice 
equals its onward motion, so that a stop is put 
to its encroachment on the valleys, there is al- 
ways to be found a pile or ridge of rocky boul- 
ders, which the ice had carried with it, and 
there deposited as it melted. These piles are 
called moraines, and mark the limit of the gla- 
cier’s motion. 

Watch Hill, a considerable eminence at the 
mouth of the Pawcatuck River, and a few miles 
south of Westerly, is believed to be a mass of 
moraine. 

Some of the boulders that have been trans- 
ported in this way are of a great size. Dana, 
in his Geology, speaks of one in Bradford, Mass., 
which is thirty feet every way and weighs not 
less than 44 millions of pounds. 

The material composing the drift is derived 
from the rocks to the north of where it now 
lies. This is shown by comparing them with 
the native rocks of the country. Thus the 
boulders in Southern New England have been 
traced to their original beds lying further north. 
Boulders of iron ore, derived from the iron-ore 
bed of Cumberland, R. I., have been distributed 
over the country to the distance of thirty-five 
miles southward—but none are found to the 
northward. 

The glacial motion to which the formation of 
the Drift is ascribed, must have made consider- 
able changes in the surface of the land, planing 
off the top of ridges, scooping out deep valleys, 
in some places, and depositing in others great 
masses of earth and stone. In this way, I sup- 
pose, was formed a pond which I saw on the 
farm of a Friend in the neighborhood. It was 
fed by the surface waters and by springs from 
the surrounding higher grounds; bat had no 
outlet. Such ponds are frequently met with in 
some parts of the country. A deposit of moraine 
material had closed up the outlet of a previ- 
ously-existing valley or depression, and thus 
converted what would otherwise have been the 
bed of a rivulet into a still receptacle of water. 
The carrying action of the ice has been aided 
by water-floods preceded by its melting, or by 
other causes. 

These remarkable changes, no doubt, were 
effected jong ages ago, before the historic period, 
and very probably before man was an inhabit- 
ant of the earth; so that the evidence on which 
we believe that they must have taken place is 
similar to that which would satisfy the mind of a 
traveller who, on penetrating into a newly.dis- 
covered country, should find the walls and other 
remains of a house. He would feel sure that 
some human being had preceded him, because 
he could in no other way account for the 
building of the walls he had found. 





In the higher grounds around Westerly, we 
came to ledges of gneiss—the prevailing rock of 
Southern and Western Rhode Island. In these 
ledges are situated the quarries of granite, which 
have been extensively worked, and have largely 
contributed to the financial prosperity of the 
town. Both of these rocks are composed of the 
same materials (quartz, felspar and mica); but 
in the gneiss these are arranged in layers, which 
allows the rock to be readily split into slabs. 
This slaty structure is wanting in the granite.— 
So that, in quarrying and in the subsequent 
shaping of the blocks, resort is had to the ex- 
pedient of drilling numerous holes a few inches 
apart, into which wedges are driven, and thus a 
crack is made, which determines the shape of 
the resulting block. 

Some of the granites have a reddish tinge, 
caused by the felspar being of a flesh color. 
The white granite is considered the most beauti- 
ful, and that varies in shade of color as there is 
more or less of the black mica in its composi- 
tion. 

The circumstances under which this visit was 
paid rendered it improper to give much time or 
thought to the examination of the plants which 
are natural to that region. In crossing a field 
to the place of meeting, 1 noticed the presence 
of some of the weeds common in my own section 
of country—such as the butter-cup, mouse-ear, 
chickweed, and the narrow-leaved plantain; but 
saw nothing new. In riding along the road, we 
passed a number of wild cherry trees, com- 
pletely despoiled of leaves by the caterpillars. 
It reminded me of the remark made by Dr. 
Darlington, in his botany of Chester County, Pa., 
that the leaves of this plant are a favorite food 
of caterpillars. It would have been a matter of 
interest to have learned somewhat more of the 
habits of these destructive insects; but it was 
not the right time for such studies. 

J. W. 





ENTERPRISE is a good thing, but it some- 
times gets one into trouble. He who under- 
takes giving a special exhibition of it ought to 
be master of his surroundings before venturing 
too far; especially should he be acquainted 
with the religious customs of the people among 
whom he operates, as it is somewhat perilous to 
work “the smart game” among a set of fana- 
tics. By his ignorance or indifference in these 
respects a German photographer lately came to 
grief. Having an eye to his own advantage, he 
sought to secure the likeness of the Sultan. 
But he counted not the cost. According to the 
Koran no one is allowed in any way to repro- 
duce the face or figure of a human being. 
But the enterprising artist, either not knowing or 
disregarding this prohibition, selected a suit- 
able place for obtaining a view of his Majesty 
during one of his regular Friday visits to the 
mosque, and upon a certain day succeeded in 
getting a fine negative of him. As he was re- 
joicing over his success and was folding up his 
instrument, he was unfortunately “discovered 
by an officer of the palace, who had accor: 
panied the Sultan.” At once the officer gave 
vent to his fury and indignation at the sacri- 
legious act, and as a protest against the Chris- 
tian barbarism which paid no regard to Islamic 
law he destroyed the vile instrument by which 
the wicked deed had been committed, effaced 
every trace of the picture, and placed the 
offender under arrest. It looked ominous for 
the prisoner, as he was tried and sentenced to 
death. Nothing but his German citizenship 
saved his life. He appealed to the Ambassador 
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of Germany, who secured a mitigation of his 
sentence so that he was let off with a month’s 
imprisonment and banishment from Turkish 
soil. Turkey is evidently a poor place for the 
photographic art. Those old Mohammedans 
don’t believe in any ninetieth century dese- 
crations. He who wants to be enterprising 
among them must find some other trade, or ex- 
periment upon some less important and sacred 
a subject than the Sultan, or at least keep out 
of the reach of his vigilant officers.—Selected. 
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An Indian Village in Mexico. 





BY W. F. MALLALIEU. 


There are a multitude of such villages, for 
there are more than four million of Indians in 
the Republic of Mexico. They are not wild, 
roving, murderous red men like some of those 
who supply from time to time the troops in the 
United States with brief military employment. 
In Mexico the native population, or rather the 
Indian population, is manifestly superior to his 
savage brother of the North. It seems to be an 
established fact that the Latin races, especially 
the French and the Spanish, have a way of 
fraternizing with savages that the Saxon has 
never learned. The Saxon exterminates, or 
crowds out, or subjugates all wild people. He 
will not fraternize with them, and if he mixes 
his blood he has ordinarily no special love for 
his offspring, and this fact accounts for the habit 
of many Virginia planters selling their own chil- 
dren to the slave-drivers for the distant South. 
There seems to be more humanity if not more 
Gospel in the Latin method than in that of the 
Saxon. The former accounts for the present 
existence of so many millions of Indians in this 
country. 

It is a most remarkable fact that two of the 
foremost men of recent times in the military and 
civil affairs of this country have been full-blooded 
Indians. Juarez, the reformer and reorganizer 
of the republic, and President Diaz, now at the 
head of the Government, are the men just re- 
ferred to. And it is to be noticed that among 
the educated Indians there is a certain race pride 
that is quite as pronounced as that among those 
who trace their ancestry to a pure Spanish 
origin. 

he question of color does not seem to trouble 
the people in this country. The people of 
Spanish origin have usually a dark skin and 
black hair and eyes. The Indians are much 
darker. The average color will be about the 
same as that of the Negroes in the South who 
have one-fourth white blood in their veins. 
These Indians are not Caucasian. If they are the 
descendants of the “lost tribes” of the Chinese 
or Japanese, they are of the tribe of Shem rather 
than of Japheth. Some of them are very dark, 
almost as dark as Negroes; but color is no bar 
to promotion in Church or State. 

We leave Orizaba in a hack, or something 
like it—that is, we started to leave—but before 
we had gone twenty rods one of the springs 
broke short off and the body of the vehicle 
dropped on to the forward axle. It looked like 
a long delay or a complete break up of our ex- 
cursion. But not so, for soon a stick was ap- 
plied as a lever to the body of the hack, the 
wheel was used for the fulcrum, the spring was 
brought into position, a cord was eaduane and 
wound about the spring, tied tightly, and in ten 
minutes we were off again. 

On examination we saw that cords had been 
already applied to the other springs, with the 


exception of a single point, and so with more 
confidence in the cords than in the springs we 
rattled way as fast as four ill-disposed mules saw 
fit to take us over rough ways and through 
gullies and deep sands. It took us almost two 
hours to go six miles, and then we were landed 
in the Grand Plaza of the Indian village of 
Atzacan. The coach draws up before the door 
of the Mayor’s office. He is not at home, but 
his secretary is at his post, and as we alight he 
receives us with the utmost cordiality. He is a 
man about forty years of age, nearly bald, slight 
and trim built, and has a very pleasant and 
gentlemanly way. He is not an Indian, is the 
son of a captain in the navy of Spain, but has 
come after much wandering to make his home 
in Mexico. His office is rude and very plain— 
a coarse brick floor, a plain chair and benches, 
a large square table; but as we cross the broad 
piazza and enter the room, the renewed greeting 
is so cordial that we feel quite at home. After 
the fashion of a genuine Spaniard, he assures us 
that he and his whole house and the servant are 
at our disposal, presses us to have a lunch or a 
cup of coffee, which being declined, we spend 
ten minutes in conversation concerning Mexico, 
the United States, and our mission work in 
Mexico. 

We are to hold service in the village, and 
having a few moments to spare we set out to ex- 
plore the village. Remember this village is in 
the tropics, and as you walk along the vegeta- 
tion on either hand tells the story. There are 
various tropical fruits that are not familiar, but 
we see fig and lemon and orange and coffee. The 
orange trees are especially beautiful; they are 
full of buds and rich with fragrant blossoms, and 
at the same time here and there amid the dark 
green leaves are the golden globes resplendent 
in the warm, bright sunshine. But where are 
the houses of the two thousand people who are 
said to live in this village? We do not see more 
than fifty or sixty houses besides those which sur- 
round the Plaza. We walk along the streets— 
unpaved but well trodden and very narrow 
streets—but the houses of the people are not 
visible. We need to look more closely, for these 
groves of coffee and fruit trees come to the very 
edge of the street, and as we stop and peer in 
through the branches we see the humble dwell- 
ings of the people. They are small and rude 
and cheap, but they have four walls and a roof, 
and so afford shelter, and it may be, with Christ 
as an abiding guest, they hold more of real com- 
fort than the palaces of the rich. This village, 
with its embowered homes, is more tropical, 
ideally and really, than any other yet visited. 

It is only two years, or thereabouts, that our 
Mission was planted here; we have now about 
forty members in full and probationers. A year 
ago an attempt was made to murder all who 
were then connected with us. They were assem- 
bled for worship in a private house. It was at 
night. A mob came around the house, fired 
more than a hundred shots at the house or the 
people in it; but, strange to tell, not one was 
hurt. 

Thanks to the Government, several of the mob 
were arrested and punished, aud now we have 
peace. And our friend, the secretary, on whom 
we called, would protect our people at the peril 
of his own life. 

We have here a small church house, about 20 
by 30, neat and plain. It was well filled with 
neatly-dressed Indians to hear the Gospel. And 
whether sitting on the floor, or on chairs or 
benches, they were good listeners, and very help- 
ful to the preacher, who, though unable to reach 


them except by an interpreter, still felt that the 
word of God was having its accustomed power 
on their willing hearts. We have a school for 
boys and girls. 

After the sermon and other services we re 
paired to the Mayor's office to take our formal 
leave. Again we were urged to take refresh. 
ments, at least a little soup, but time being short, 
we resumed our seats in the rickety hack and 
started back to Orizaba, thanking God in our 
hearts that in this Indian village the pure Gos 
pel is preached, and the long oppressed people 
can now worship God without fear of molesta- 
tion.— Christian Advocate. 





For “Tue Frrenp.” 
[Letter from Thomas Kite to Susanna Light 
foot, then a teacher at Westtown Boarding 
School.] 


Philadelphia, Second Mo. Ist, 1840, 

Susanna Licutroor, Dear Friend: * * * 
Jacob Green is again in the city for the purpose 
of attending our Quarterly Meeting. He is a 
sweet spirited Friend, and has been a messenger 
of glad tidings to many mourners in Zion. 

I would willingly enlarge, but time will scarce. 
ly admit of it. I feel for thee, as I have long 
felt, affectionate desires for thy advancement in 
the path of righteousness; that thou mayest 
steadily adhere to the secret discoveries of the 
Light of Christ, faithfully follow its holy lead- 
ings, and patiently endure those spiritual bap- 
tisms by which the great Head of the Church 
prepares his servants for his own work. Every 
vessel in his house is to bear the inscription of 
“ Holiness to the Lord!” 

With love I remain thy friend, 
Tuomas Kire. 
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THE CHICKEN’S MISTAKE. 





BY PHEBE CARY. 





A little chick one day 
Asked leave to go on the water, 

Where she saw a duck with her brood at play, 
Swimming and splashing about her. 


“ Indeed,” she began to peep and cry, 
When her mother wouldn’t let her, 

“Tf the ducks can swim there, why can’t I? 
Are they any bigger or better ?” 


Then the old hen answered, “ Listen to me 
And hush your foolish talking ; 

Just look at your feet, and you will see 
They were only made for walking.” 


But chicky wistfully eyed the brook, 
And didn’t half believe her, 

For she seemed to say by a knowing look 
Such stories couldn’t deceive her. 


And, as her mother was scratching the ground, 
She muttered, lower and lower, 

“T know I can go there and not be drowned, 
And so I think I’ll show her.” 


Then she made a plunge where the stream was deep, 
And saw too late her blunder, 

For she hadn’t hardly time to peep, 
When her foolish head went under. 


And now I hope her fate will show 
The child my story reading 

That those who are older sometimes know 
What you will do well for heeding : 


That each content in his place should dwell, 
And envy not his brother ; 

And any part that is acted well 
Is just as good as another. 


For we all have our proper sphere below, 
And this is a truth worth knowing ; 
You will come to grief if you try to go 
Where you were never made for going. 
—Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones. 
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THE CHANGED CROSS. 


It was a time of sadness, and my heart, 
Although it knew and loved the better part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife, 
And all the needful discipline of life. 


And while I thought on these, as given to me, 
My trial tests of faith and love to be— 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 

That faithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus, no longer trusting to his might 

Who says, “ We walk by faith, and not by sight,” 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 

The thought arose—My cross I cannot bear: 


Far heavier its weight must surely be 

Than those of others which I daily see. 

Oh! if I might another burden choose, 
Methinks I should not fear my crown to lose. 


A solemn silence reigned on all around— 
E’en Nature’s voices uttered not a sound; 
The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 


A moment’s pause—and then a heavenly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering, raptured sight. 
Angels on silvery wings seemed everywhere, 
And angels’ music thrilled the balmy air. 


Then One, more fair than all the rest to see— 
One to whom all the others bowed the knee— 
Came gently to me as I trembling lay, 

And “ Follow me!” he said; “I am the Way.” 


Then, speaking thus, He led me far above, 
And there, beneath a canopy of love, 
Crosses of divers shape and size were seen, 
Larger and smaller than my own had been. 


And one there was, most beauteous to behold, 

A little one, with jewels set in gold. 

Ah! this, methought, I can with comfort wear ; 
For it will be an easy one to bear: 


And so the little cross I quickly took; 

But, all at once, my frame beneath it shook. 
The sparkling jewels fair were they to see, 
But far too heavy was their weight for me. 


“This may not be,” I cried, and looked again, 
To see if there was any here could ease my pain; 
But, one by one, I passed them slowly by, 

Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 


Fair flowers around its sculptured form entwined, 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combined. 
Wondering, I gazed; and still I wondered more 
To think so many should have passed it o’er. 


But oh! that form so beautiful to see 

Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me; 
Thorns lay beneath those flowers and colors fair! 
Sorrowing, I said ; “ This cross I may not bear.” 


And so it was with each and all around— 

Not one to suit my need could there be found; 
Weeping, I laid each heavy burden down, 

As my Guide gently said: ‘* No cross, no crown !” 


At length, to Him I raised my saddened heart ; 
He knew its sorrows, bid its doubts depart. 
“Be not afraid,” He said, “ but trust in me— 
My perfect love shall now be shown to thee.” 


And then, with lightened eyes and willing feet, 
Again I turned, my earthly cross to meet, 

With forward foot-steps, turning not aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide ; 


And there—in the prepared appointed way, 
Listening to hear, and ready to obey— 

A cross I quickly found of plainest form, 
With only words of love inscribed thereon. 


With thankfulness I raised it from the rest, 
And joyfully acknowledged it the best— 

he only one of all the many there 
That I could feel was good for me to bear. 


And, while I thus my chosen one confessed, 
saw a heavenly brightness on it rest ; 

And, as I bent, my burden to sustain, 

I recognized my own old cross again. 
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But oh! how different did it seem to be 
Now I had learned its preciousness to see! 
No longer could I unbelieving say, 
Perhaps another is a better way. 


Ah no! henceforth my own desire shall be, 

That He who knows me best should choose for me 
And so, whate’er his love sees good to send, 

I'll trust it’s best, because He knows the end. 
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Beloved Friend: My mind is often affected 
as I pass along under a sense of the state of 
many poor people who sit under that sort of 
ministry which requires much outward labor to 
support it ; and the loving kindness of our Heay- 
enly Father in opening a pure Gospel ministry 
in this nation has often raised thankfulness in 
my heart to Him. I often remember the con- 
flicts of the faithful under persecution, and now 
look at the free exercise of the pure gift, unin- 
terrupted by outward jaws, as a trust committed 
to us which requires our deepest gratitude and 
most careful attention. I are tender concern 
that the work of reformation so prosperously 
carried on in this land within a few ages past, 
may go forward and spread among the nations, 
and may not go backward through dust gather- 
ing on our garments, who have been called to a 
work so great and so precious. * * * [ look 
at the precious gift bestowed on thee with awful- 
ness before Him who gave it, and feel a desire 
that we may be so separated to the Gospel of 
Christ that those things which proceed from the 
spirit of this world may have no place among us. 

Thy friend, Joun Woo.may. 





Physical Training in Education. 


Extracts fom an Adadresss Tenth Mo. 28th, 1886, by 
James Mac Alister, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia. 





Any statement of the scope and purpose of 
education worthy of consideration must include 
the whole being of man. It must be made to 
cover the development and training of his bod- 
ily powers, his intellectual powers, and his moral 
powers. Education fails to accomplish its end 
of fitting man to be a useful member of society 
if it neglects any one of these parts of his na- 
ture. We do not want a mere athlete, we do 
not want an intellectual prodigy with a weak 
and sickly frame, we do not want a narrow 
ascetic who looks with contempt alike upon a 
well-developed body and a cultivated mind. 
What the great, living, moving world in which 
we have to play our part demands is a man, 
strong in bones and muscles and nerves, active 
in the play of every intellectual faculty, and 
free in the exercise of sovereign will—a whole 
man, fitted to think, to do, and to endure, in all 
the duties and responsibilities which may fall to 
his lot in life. 

While this fundamental principle of human 
education is self-evident to every thinking mind, 
yet strange to say it is very far from securing 
that recognition in the management of schools 
to which it is entitled. The elaborate schemes 
of instruction in operation in public and private 
schools, pay little or no attention to the shodieal 
education of the pupils. Everything is done 
which can possibly stimulate the mind into ab- 
normal activity, while the bodily training upon 
which the free and healthy play of the mental 
powers absolutely depends, is almost wholly ne- 
glected. 

It is to our German-American fellow citizens 
that the United States owes the original impetus 
from which the interest taken in gymnastic 
training in this country was derived. About 





half a century ago the best teachers began to 
feel that the eagerness with which young men 
pursued their studies in college must be counter- 
balanced by some kind of physical exercise. 
Manual labor was first proposed, and to some 
extent introduced in a most objectionable form. 
As might have been expected, the results were 
more injurious than beneficial. But the Ger- 
mans who had come to make their home in 
America began to establish their gymnastic 
societies. They set forth their object to be “the 
rearing of a people strong in both mind and 
body,” and gymnasia were erected in all the 
large cities, dedicated to the realization of this 
great principle. 

Under the influence of the German societies 
the colleges took up the subject, and gradually 
gymnastic exercises found their way into them, 
until now at our chief centres of higher educa- 
tion, there are buildings equal to the best in 
the world, for the physical training of the stu- 
dents. 

It is extremely gratifying to be able to state 
that in the recent movement for the higher edu- 
cation of woman, great pains have been taken to 
provide for the sieduik adam of the students. 
All this is very encouraging ; but it is painful 
to be under the necessity of stating, that while 
so much has been done in schools of higher 
grade, the common schools have been but 
slightly influenced by the general movement. 
It is true that in all good schools, calisthenic 
exercises of some kind are practiced; but regu- 
lar, systematic, physical training as a necessary 
part of the education of every child, has yet 
found no place in the schools where the great 
mass of our children are educated. Indeed, in 
many cases what is done is productive of more 
harm than good, on account of the unsound 
principles on which it is based and the manner 
in which it is conducted. The exercises are 
given too infrequently, and are continued too 
long at a time; they are not varied enough, and 
in most cases, no apparatus of any kind is em- 
ployed. Care is not taken to note the physique 
or health of the boys and girls, with a view to 
regulating the kind and amount of training to 
be given. 

It is often said that gymnastic exercises are 
only a form of recreation, and that there is no 
time for play in our schools. I beg to express 
the opinion that a great deal can be urged in 
behalf of putting gymnastics into our schools 
just because it affords a means of recreation. A 
good many schools are sadly in need of some- 
thing to relieve the pressure put upon the minds 
of their pupils. The harm done to children by 
mental strain is enormous; and if parents could 
be made to realize this, they would not set so 
high a value upon the averages which are used 
to set up standards of scholarship for the pupils. 
Any distinction gained by a boy or girl at the 
cost of sound health is dearly bought. 

To be physically strong so far as lies within 
his power, is not only a duty which every man 
owes to himself, but it is an obligation which he 
owes to his family, to society and to the State, 

But the strongest argument for physical cul- 
ture is the relation which it holds to mental and 
moral power. The old maxim, “a sound mind 
in a sound body,” rests upon a broader basis of 
fact now than ever before. The intense activity 
of life in the United States at the present time 
results in an amount of nervous waste and injury 
that is unknown in any other civilized country. 
The absorption of so many men in their business 
and professional interests, leads them to neglect 
the care and rest which the body demands, and 
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delicate wire and a mercury cup. The great | is that so very few should have relapsed. Among | guards over the very sick, to prevent their yield- oe 
difficulty was to procure a fibre sufficiently mi- | the first victims was a very good man, Ratu Sa-| ing to the fatal impulse to rush into the cool : 
nute and elastic to connect the top stem of | vanatha, one of the most able and intelligent of | blue sea, which lay so temptingly at their very for 
the cross with the clock pendulum. The very | the chiefs, and who had done all in his power] door. By dint of indefatigable exertions, and Ho 
finest human hair that could be obtained was | to explain to the Kai Tholos (i. e. people of the | a generosity that spared not the utmost expend- “a 
too coarse and stiff. Its want of pliancy and | mountains) the advantages of English rule. iture of his private means, on comforts; and, cee 
elasticity gave the minute wire-cross an irregular} So, from every corner of the group, came | indeed, necessaries for his sick men, he had the ‘ 
motion. After many fruitless attempts, the as-| tidings that the plague was raging. Whole| unspeakable satisfaction of saving all but ten, nal 
sistance of the spider was invoked; and his web | villages were stricken down—young men and | and these fell victims to their own craving for Ch 
proved to be exactly the thing required. He] maidens, old men and children—lay dead or | the cool waters. They managed to escape from = 
says: “In proof of this remark, I need only |dying. The handful of white people, as a rule, | their guards, and lay down in the sea, thus seal Ch 
state the fact that one single spider’s web has | did their utmost to help, and gave all the food | ing their own doom. int 
fulfilled the delicate duty of moving the wire| and medicine they possessed; but their own It appears that the measles, which we con- 80} 
cross, lifting it, and again permitting it to dip | laborers and their own children were stricken, | sider such a simple and infantile complaint, im an 
into the mercury every second of time for ajand needed more care than they could give;| variably assumes a character more like the the 
eriod of more than three years. How much | nor were there lacking bad white men who went | plague when first introduced into one of these Ser 
onger it might have faithfully performed the | about telling the natives that the disease had | South Sea Isles. In 1860 it was unfortunatel Wi 
same service I know not, as it then became} been purposely introduced to kill them and get | taken to the Mare Loyalty group, and one-fi ha 
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of the population died. The Dido unfortunately 

ut three persons ashore on Norfolk Island, on 
fer way up to Fiji; they also carried the mea- 
sles, which spread to the whole community. Af- 
terwards she landed some time-expired laborers 
at the Isle Malicolo, and there too it is reported 
that many have died.—C. F. Gordon Cummings’ 
“« At Home in Fiji.” 


Items, 


Divine Power the Source of Spiritual Effects —An 
article on this subject, by Jo. Peck, in the Christian 
Advocate, in commenting on the expression, “ The 
Church needs more power, not more machinery,” 
he says :— 

“ Approach reverently the Son of God and make 
inquest for the secret of his influence that shook 
Judea and undermined philosophers and religions. 
Power everywhere! Means were everywhere at a 
minimum and power at a maximum. His words 
were almost wholly the machinery. But what 

wer with those words! Men stood astonished at 
fis marvellous words. Why? They were the same 
vocables as other men used, but they were sur- 
charged with a power that other men never wielded. 
‘What a word is this!’ men cried. Euroclydon is 
hushed to rest by that word, and at his bidding the 
tumultuous sea sleeps! No machinery. If He 
anoints the blind eyes with clay, moistened with 
spittle, it is the power in the words, ‘ Receive thy 
sight,’ that pours a ravishing vision of beauty on 
those sightless eye-balls. If He touch the ear of 
the deaf, it was the power of the word ‘ephatha’ 
that opened a whispering gallery of sweet sounds in 
that aural tomb of silence. It was power in the 
words that healed lepers and raised the dead. Ma- 
chinery has little function in Christ’s ministry. 
Divine power is supreme, and when He commis- 
sions and sends forth the Apostles to the organized 
extension of the Church, He continues this philos- 
ophy of power, not machinery. 

“Now what was the supreme teaching of Christ 
to those nearest to Him as to the secret of unfailing 
success in the Gospel? Is there a word about care- 
ful attention to organization and ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery? Organization must be, machinery would 
develop, but He refers only casually to these. 

“Everywhere the recurring idea is power. The 
‘seventy’ sent forth were stripped of scrip and wallet 
and baggage, but were clothed with power over 
diseases and devils and poisonous reptiles. And as 
He neared the hour of his departure, leaving his 
followers to do greater works than He had done, 
what was the confidential disclosure as to the means 
of their glorious success? Perfect your machinery, 


into membership vast hordes of baptized barbarians; 
had become drunk with intoxicating ambitions and 
lusts of worldly power, and had largely lost the in- 
fallible evidences of Divine power, then was ma- 
chinery invented and multiplied as never in the 
nineteen centuries. Myths were made dogmas; 
baseless inventions of priestcraft were foisted into 
canons of faith ; pagan superstitions were organized 
into Christian verities. 

“ The era of the least Divine power in the Church 
was the period of her greatest invention and depend- 
ence on machinery; and is not this statement true, 
that in all ages, and in all denominations the period 
of the Church’s maximum power, as a spiritual 
body, has been characterized by the minimum of 
machinery? Has not every genuine reformation 
in the history of God’s Church at once broken up 
and discarded a vast amount of the complicated 
machinery which a corrupted period invented? 
Did not the Reformations of the sixteenth century 
in Germany and England smash into fragments 
large quantities of old Romish machinery? And 
did not those very Reformations fail of realizing 
the full expectations and promises of efficient and 
thorough reform because they retained too much of 
the worn-out and worthless machinery of Rome? 
Have not these elaborately organized ecclesiasti- 
cisms, with stately forms, imposing cathedrals, and 
polished machinery, always tended to formalism and 
feebleness of spiritual power? Has not the ma- 
chinery of baptismal regeneration, sacramentarian- 
ism, ritualism and churchism largely displaced the 
simple sublime dependence on the power of God in 
the Holy Ghost?” 


Spurious Documents—A work composed of re- 
puted letters and reports and records of Pontius 
Pilate in connection with the trial and crucifixion 
of Jesus, was in circulation, in the early Christian 
centuries, under the title of Acta Pilati,—“ The Acts 
of Pilate.” The “documents” given in that work 
are deemed spurious by scholars generally; yet 
such as they are, they have been always as avail- 
able as the Apocryphal Gospels, and any claim to 
have newly discovered them would seem to be based 
upon ignorance or cupidity. Again, there is a 
spurious letter from Publius Lentulus to the Ro- 
man Senate, giving a description of the person of 
Jesus, that dates from about the twelfth century. 
These two “documents” are periodically brought 
forward as “fresh disclosures of history.”—S. S. 
Times. 


no just cause for regret. But far different should 
be our feelings, if we believe that it flows from a 
decline of vital religion, and an unwillingness to 
forego, even for a brief period, those indulgences 
to which the unregenerate heart is prone. In 
commenting on this subject, The Presbyterian, of 
Philadelphia, makes the following suggestive 
remarks : 





“May we not, however, regard the defection 
which the Churchman laments, as simply a symptom 
of a wide-spread disease in all Church life, which 
threatens to work greater evils, and, therefore, 
merits the attention of all Christian people. That 
form of spiritual decline which, for want of a better 
word, we call ‘ worldliness,’ infects, more or less, all 
communions. It spreads like a plague, silently but 
constantly. It taints all our best services, and tends 
continually to convert churches which ideally, at 
least, should be thronged by a worshipping com- 
pany of Christ’s followers, into ‘ religious assem- 

lages,’ where worship must first of all be made im- 
pressive and attractive, and win the attention of the 
children of this world by its outward form and 
fashion. 

We need no longer defend the Christian faith, as 
seen in the lives of its representatives, from the 
charge of austerity. The men who may be called 
‘puritanical’ seem to have disappeared. While 
some marked illustrations of the Christian virtues 
of self-denial and cross-bearing have made the 
Church in our age glorious, these graces have been 
manifest in individuals—elect sons and daughters 
of the Lord Christ. Upon the great mass a breath, 
soft, but enervating, seems to be steadily blowing, 
and a healthy testimony for Christ, ome | sacrifices 
for his dear name, are thought to be singular—are 
certainly held to be by many not ‘ geod form.’ The 
intangible, but real and powerful thing called ‘ so- 
ciety,’ touches the Church on every side, and its 
touch cannot be said to be a tonic. It does not con- 
firm a weak faith, or re-inforce and invigorate our 
Christian resolutions. 

We are not saying any thing new in saying all 
this. A quarter of a century ago, and more, Dr. 
James W. Alexander wrote with great decision of 
influences then at work. He said: ‘The door at 
which those influences enter which countervail 
parental instruction and example, I am persuaded 
is yielding to the ways of good society. By dress, 
books and amusements, an atmosphere is formed 
which is not that of Christianity. More than ever 
do I feel that our families must stand in a kind but 
determined opposition to the fashions of the world, 
breasting the waves like the Eddystone light house. 
And I have found nothing yet which requires more 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 


Weather report for Fifth Month, observed at 
Westtown, Chester County, Pa., by William F. 
Wickersham : 


invent new instruments? Not a syllable of this| Mean Barometer, 29.981 on 22nd courage and independence than to rise a little, but 
modern craze; but simply, ‘Tarry ye in Jerusalem Highest “ 30.268 “ Sth ew quan oe Geet Ce ey He 
* . * * : ’ “ 90 5 s. 
until ye be endued with power from on high ’ Lowest 29.501 mag Aga — : k 
“And the early Christians went forth, ‘turning | Mean Temperature, 609 os tae eee ne in ee Soy 0 eas he seen 
« , 


$ y “ Or . 
the world upside down,’ because they had power to — “ - z a 
do it. They had little machinery, but tremendous . : anon us 
: ee : ond Greatest daily range, 30°5 9th 
ower. Poor in all else, they were rich in power. Least “ 11° “Vth & 27th. 
hey had not alms to give a crippled beggar, but Total rainfall 5.90 inches. 
they had power in Christ to say to the man who Wuesber of clear dave 8. 
never walked, ‘ Rise up and walk.’ The shadow of Number of fair days, : 13. 
an apostle falling on the sick and impotent had : 


! , é ‘| Number of cloudy days, 10. 
more power of healing than all the machinery of | Prevailing direction of wind West. 
modern church organization. 


“The disciples had little but the words of Jesus " 
THE FRIEND. 


for instrumentality, but they had power after the 
Holy Ghost came upon them. They appointed no hs ; ore 
SIXTH MONTH 21, 1890. 


edged to be more undeniably and sadly true in our 
own time. The incursions of alien influences and 
customs upon the sacred territory of the church has 
been steadily growing more marked, perhaps be- 
cause less earnestly resisted. The Churchman ends 
its rebukes by saying that the ‘disregard of Lent,’ 
furnishes an occasion for ‘plain and faithful words 
and for consistent and unmistakable example.’ 
Ought not such ‘words’ and such ‘unmistakable 
example’ be the rebukes of many other defections 
by which the ‘energy and purity of the church of 
God’ are sadly weakened and defiled ?” 


Alas, is there not reason to fear that the leaven 
of worldliness is working in our own beloved 
Society, and gradually weakening its power to 
bear a living testimony to the self-denying re- 
ligion of Christ ! 

Some may seek to excuse their self-indulgence 
by the plea, that the circumstances in which 
they are placed are so different from those that 
surrounded our early Friends, that the same 
strictness of life is no longer requisite. But the 
doctrine isimmutably and everlastingly true, that 
there is no salvation except through the opening 
of the heart to the indwelling of Christ, and ex- 
periencing his Light there to lead out of sin and 


committees and invited no organizations to do the 
work of Christ, but, individually empowered, pro- 
ceeded to accomplish their mission. 

“That heroic period, which Neander beautifully 
names the ‘time of the planting and training of the 
Church,’ when self-sacrifice was the psalm of life, 
and martyrdom its coronation; when the greatest 
wisdom and strength were needed in the primitive 
Church to meet the assaults of Jewish learning and 
intolerance; to foil the subtilties of Greek philo- 
sophy ; to live in defiance of imperial persecutions 
and the universal hatred of barbaric hordes, reveals 
the least of ecclesiastical machinery, and the pre- 
sence of tremendous energies of Divine power. 
When showever, in a few centuries this same Church 
had conquered the Roman world; had admitted 


The Churchman complains that the members 
of the Episcopal Church manifest “a growing 
disregard of Lent,” and do not practice to the 
same extent as formerly the abstinence from 
feasting and social gayety, which their Church 
enjoins. 

If this were the result of a growing conviction 
of the spirituality of the Christian religion, and 
of the importance of heeding the Apostle Paul’s 
caution against the observance of “days and 
months and times and years,” it would furnish 
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into purity and righteousness. It is as necessary 
now, as it was in the days of Edward Burrough 
to feel the voice of the Lord in our hearts to 
burn up and beat down all that is contrary to 
God ; to follow the motions of the Lord’s pure 
Spirit, and deny all that stands in the way be- 
twixt us and the Lord. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—In the U. S. Senate during the 
past week the Silver bill was discussed. "e to the 
17th instant no vote had been taken upon the bill. On 
the 16th instant the Deficiency Appropriation bill for 
pensions and thre census was passed. 

Superintendent of the Census, Porter, has been in- 
formed by Ashley, the Census Supervisor of the Fifth 
District of Pennsylvania, that his enumerators have 
notified him that Hungarians and Poles and many 
Italians in Lackawanna, Luzerne and Carbon counties 
have refused to give any census information, even to 
interpreters. Many of these men, he says, are desig- 
nated by their employers by numbers, each man wear- 
ing his number on his person and answering to it. The 
Supervisor says that, if so instructed, he will direct 
his enumerators to take account of such employés by 
numbers, in this way securing nativity, age and occu- 
pation, which, in his opinion, would be better than no 
information at all. 

In his reply Superintendent Porter informs the Su- 
pervisor that it is impossible that the Census Office 
should help to perpetuate such a state of affairs as re- 
ported when large numbers .of laborers are treated 
more like beasts of burden than men, and known only 
by numbers. 

Superintendent Porter gives him positive instruc- 
tions to employ a sufficient number of enumerators and 
interpreters to thoroughly canvass these people and 
elicit from them the information called for by the 
schedules. 

In the Conference of the Presbyterian Synod, in ses- 
sion in New York, on the 11th inst., the report of the 
Committee on Temperance, in which it was asserted 
that Vice President Morton derived a profit from the 
sale of liquors in the property which he owns or con- 
trols, was amended so as to read, “derives a profit in- 
directly from the sale of liquors.” 

In an “original package” injunction case in Mason 
City, lowa, Judge Sherman has decided that beer can 
be sold by the bottle, though shipped in cases. He 
also upheld the right to drink that liquor on the 
premises where sold. 

Charles Silverman, a dealer in “ original packages,” 
in Leechburg, Pa., was tried in Kittanning on a charge 
of violating State and County liquor laws. He was 
acquitted on charges of selling oes a license and to 
minors, but was found guilty of selling to persons of 
known intemperate habits. Silverman is an agent for 
a Ohio brewing company. This decision, if sustained, 
will destroy all license, high and low; all local option 
and prohibition, in every part of the United States. 

The exploring expedition sent to Yucatan and 
Mexico by the Academy of Natural Sciences, under 
Professor Heilprin, has returned, having made, it is 
believed, many valuable additions to the various de- 
partments of natural history, and important discoveries 
concerning the formation of those regions. 

A despatch from Council Bluffs, lowa, says that ad- 
vices from points covering the territory flooded by the 
recent tremendous rains indicate that the damage to 
the growing crops has been greatly over estimated. 
Innumerable insects were heepel, and it is fair to 
presume that the beneficial effects of the rain will 
offset the damage done. 

An explosion of fire damp occurred in the Hill Farm 
Mine at Dunbar, Penna., on the morning of the 16th 
instant. There were fifty-two men in the mine at the 
time, and thirty-two are missing. The explosion was 
caused by the naked lamp of a miner oe went to 
warn his comrades of their danger from a flow of water 
in the mine. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 482, 17 
more than during the previous week, and 87 more than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing, 228 were males and 254 females: 46 died of 
cholera infantum; 38 of consumption; 35 of heart 
diseases; 33 of convulsions; 24 of pneumonia; 24 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 24 of mar- 
asmus ; 22 of old age; 19 of inflammation of the brain; 
13 of Bright’s disease; 11 of typhoid fever; 11 of de- 
bility; 11 of paralysis, and 9 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44's, 103}; 4’s, reg., 121; cou- 
pon, 122,; currency 6’s, 113 a 123. 


Corron was quiet but steady on a basis of 123 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, choice, $14.50; do., fair to 
prime, $14.00 a $14.25 ; spring bran, $13.50 a $14. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.25 a 
$2.60; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.15; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.50; Pennsylvania family, roller 
process, $3.75 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 
a $4.25 ; do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.65 ; winter patent, 
$4.85 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., 
straight, $4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25; 
Rye flour was unchanged at $3.25 per barrel. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 90 a 91 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 41} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 35} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts. ; good, 4} a 4{ cts.; 
medium, 4} a 48 cts.; fair, 44 a 43 cts; common, 4 
a 4} cts.; culls, 3} a 3§ cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SuHeEep.—With heavier receipts and only a fair de- 
mand prices declined $c. on the upper and jc. on the 
lower grades, Extra, 5} a 5% cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts. ; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 34 a4 cts.; culls, 24a 
3} cts.; lambs, 5 a 8 cts. 

Hogs were in poor demand and, with larger receipts, 
declined jc. per pound. Good light Western, 53 a 59 
cts.; common heavy, 5} a 54 cts. 

Foreicn.—In the House of Commons, in the 10th 
inst., W. H. Smith, the Government leader, replying 
to a question by Gladstone, said it was the present in- 
tention of the Government to proceed continuously 
with the licensing bill. An amendment proposed by 
James A. Picton against purchasing the Gomme was 
rejected by a vote of 254 to 190. 

The debate on the licensing bill was continued in 
the House of Commons on the 13th inst. There was 
a long discussion on Achland’s proposal to apply the 
compensation fund to education. 

Gladstone said it had been asserted confidently and 
loudly that the bill did not sanction the principle of 
compensation. It was mainly on that ground that the 
Government had commended it to the House, while 
some supporters had urged as the main reason for their 
approval, that the bill did establish the principle of 
compensation. He agreed with the latter. The oppo- 
nents of the measure considered it a distinctly retro- 
grade step in social reform. They looked upon the 
bill as poison for the people, and demanded that the 
funds be applied towards education. 

The vast investment by great proprietary firms in 
public houses was a monstrous evil, and entirely the 
growth of recent times. These firms had invested in 
public houses under some expectation of a renewal of 
license. The value of this expectation, it had been 
declared, rested on no legal basis, as the license might 
under the present law be annulled without compensa- 
tion. The bill would establish a principle that licenses 
might be bought up by money from the public taxes 
at prices virtually fixed by license holders. Was not 
this public-house endowment ? 

After further debate, Acland’s proposal was rejected 
under cloture—275 to 243. 

John Dillon, William O’Brien and John Redmond 
have been appointed delegates to make a tour of 
America, in the autumn, in the interest of the Irish 
Nationalist movement. 

Thirteen thousand dock laborers at Swansea have 
struck for higher wages. The shipping business of the 
place, with the exception of the coal trade, is at a 
standstill in consequence of the strike. 

The St. James Gazette, in an article on the negotia- 
tions now being carried on by England and Germany 
relative to territory in Africa, says, it is probable that 
a settlement will be reached, by the terms of which 
the Germans will evacuate Witu and abandon their 
claims to the territory behind Witu. The Gazette fur- 
ther says, that a line will be drawn across the Victoria 
Nyanza, one degree south of the equator, to the east- 
ern boundary of the Congo State. All the disputed 
territory north of this line will be British, and all 
south of itGerman. The English will be entitled to 
construct and use a road from the Victoria Nyanza to 
Lake Tanganyika. The English will also have abso- 
lute control of the Stevenson road from Lake Tanga- 
yika to Lake Nyassa, and of the region round Lake 
Bangweolo and the Urungu territory. The action of 
Dr. Peters and the treaties he has made with the native 
chiefs, the Gazette says, will be expressly disavowed at 
Berlin. 

Henry M. Stanley has been tendered and has ac- 
cepted the Governor-Generalship of the Congo Free 
State. He will not enter upon his duties until the be- 
ginning of 1891, unless he should be called upon to 
assume them earlier by King Leopold. 

After his marriage, Stanley will proceed to the 





United States, where he will remain until summoned 
to enter upon office. 

Much alarm is occasioned by the continued spread 
of cholera at Puebla du Rugat, in Spain. Two-thirds 
of the inhabitants have fled from the town. The first 
cases appeared a month ago, the victims all being regj. 
dents of a street which had been opened up for paving, 
Seven deaths have occurred at Montichelco, a village 
near Puebla du Rugat, and seven fresh cases are re. 
ported there. The authorities are making stringent 
efforts to stamp out the disease; but so far they have 
been unsuccessful, and uew cases are reported daily, 
The doctors at Puebla du Rugat are greatly over. 
worked, and the authorities have telegraphed to Va- 
lencia asking that physicians be sent from that city to 
aid them. The supply of drugs is running short, and 
the town officials have also telegraphed for a fresh 
supply from Valencia. The total number of cases thus 
far reported is 91. One of the persons who fled from 
the town for safety has died from the disease at 
Albaida. Dr. Candela, who is an expert, declares 
that the disease at Puebla du Rugat is true Asiasie 
cholera. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg states that reports 
have been received there of disastrous conflagrations 
and great loss of life and property in the mining dis- 
tricts of the! Ural Mountains. The iron works at 
Ufaleisk and Newjanck, a thousand dwelling houses, 
four school houses, three places of worship, the hos- 
pitals and magazines were completely destroyed. Forty 
persons were burned to death, and 18,000 were made 
homeless by the destruction of the towns, 

St. Petersburg, Sixth Mo. 13th—The Czarewitch 
will start on a tour of the world on Eighth Mo. Ist, 
He will return by way of the United States. 





NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpinG ScHoon.—The summer term 
of 1890 will end Seventh Mo. 1st. The fall and winter 
term of 1890-91 will begin Ninth Mo. 2d, 1890. 

Parents and others intending to send pupils to the 
school, will please make immediate application to 

J.G. WritiaMs, Sup’t. 
Westtown, Pa. 


BoARDING, with good rooms, for a few persons on 
reasonable terms. Address, John S. Wright, M. D, 
Christiana, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


A teacher of experience, aquainted with “ Quincey 
Methods,” and modes of instruction now generally a 
sroved, desires a position in Primary Department of a 
Friends? School. She could enter upon duties at any 
time in Ninth Month. 
Address E. B. M., Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Two comfortable houses to rent at Lansdown, near 
meeting and near railroad station. Apply to 
AnNnA WOOLMAN, 
Lansdown, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Board for two, in a Friend’s family—high situation, 
shade and pleasant room. Ten minutes walk to the 
train. 

Address S. G., No. 40, Port Deposit, Md. 


Treacners WANTED.—A second, and an assistant 
teacher at Moorestown Academy, Moorestown, N. J. 
Commencing with the Fall term of the present year. 

Apply to 

Samuel L. Allen, 1107 Market St., Phila., or 
Elizabeth H. Richie, Moorestown, N. J. 


Pleasant 2nd-story rooms, with good table-board, can 
be had at moderate rates in a Friend’s family. 
Address, N Box 164, Media, Pa. 





A few boarders can be accommodated in a Friend's 
family at No. 480 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
Fifth Mo. 1890. EvitH SHARPLESS. 


MARRIED, Sixth Month 4th, 1890, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Haverford, Pa., Ricuarp S. Dewees, son of 
Aaron P. and Eunice Dewees, to MARy, daughter of 
the late Haydock and Sidney Garrigues. 





Diep, at his residence with his son-in-law, Elwood 
Balderston, at Colora, Md., Fourth Month 9th, 1890, 
Levi H. ATWATER, a member and elder of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 72 years. 
The active part of his business life was spent in Nia- 
gara County, N. Y. He was firmly attached to the 
ancient principles of the Society and a diligent at 
tender of meetings, adorning the truth by a quiet walk 
and consistent example. 
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